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'they buy our grounds out of hands, they raise our rents, they
levy great (yea unreasonable) fines, they enclose our commons.9
Lever, too, declared that the most grievous thing which had
happened to the people of England was the enclosure of com-
mon land.

The sixteenth-century ecclesiastic most closely associated with
the denunciation of enclosure is Latimer, himself the son of a
Leicestershire yeoman. Latimer is remembered partly because
of his association with the ill-starred 'Commonwealth party' in
the reign of Edward VI, but also because of the straightforward
vigour and humour of his sermons. He must have been a
remarkable bishop who provoked one of his congregation to call
him ca seditious fellow' and was more amused than angry at the
description. Latimer's father, despite his own preoccupation
with the plough, had recognized his son's different gifts and
kept him at school to improve them. In view of the progress
of enclosure and its evil consequences, Latimer began to fear
that other yeomen would find it impossible to follow his father's
example.

We have good statutes made for the commonwealth as touching
commoners and enclosures; many meetings and Sessions; but in the
end of the matter there cometh nothing forth. Well, well, this is
one thing I will say unto you; from whence it cometh I know, even
from the devil. I know his intent in it. For if ye bring it to pass
that the yeomanry be not able to put their sons to school (as indeed
universities do wondrously decay already) I say ye pluck salvation
from the people and utterly destroy the realm.

For one short period, during the Protectorate of Somerset, it
seemed that the tide of enclosure might be effectively stemmed
in the interests of the peasantry. The attempt was optimistic,
for the most powerful interests in the country were opposed to
it. To changes of political fortune they might be reconciled in
those unsettled times, but their landed property, even if only
recently acquired, had already taken on a sacred and inalien-
able character. In the teeth of powerful and widespread opposi-
tion the Commonwealth party assembled its forces; and, while
its organizing brain was John Hales, its inspiration was Latimer.